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PHILOSOPHY ^ ^ ,yjpBU 

The philosophy of the Parkland Colleqe Reading Program is based 
on tha followin? beliefs; 1) a certain amount of reading ability is 
still central to success in our society; 2) st'jdonts seeking help in 
reading enter whore they are and should not ba nenallzed for their 
lack of developj^ant; 3) the present staff and facilities were really 
equipped in the past to best help those students who enter with a 
reading level aoproximately equivalent to sixth grade and above; 
however, efforts are now being nade to improve the range of services 
so that students who enter the college with less than sixth grade 
readinn level will now also be able to receive help in developing their 
reading skills; 4) diagnostic orocedures should be utilized to the extent 
nficessary to successfully describe the student's needs and that such 
orocedures should be neaninnful learning experiences to the student; 
5) the student should be olven the oonortunity to better understand his 
reading strengths and needs; 6) the student should be given the necessary 
cc tinsel inT service to heln understand his probl en^s ; 7) the reading nrocess 
is partly sequential and complex and that the curriculun should be 
cognizant of the n< ^'d for devil opnental strategies; and, 3) the curriculum 
design should increase a student's resoonsibili ty for his own learning and 
should provide hin with the tools necessary tc further his own learning. 

The philosonhy of Parkland College is that of the "open-door" policy. 
i^r.ot'r.^r philosophy of the college is that the stL:dAnt has the right to 
•''.ill. At this Doint in the collene's develonirent, there is no nollcy of 
.•enuirffd r;nronr'p»nt in a mading cours? for anv reason. In cooperation 
.'It^i these nolici-^s, the "nading Prnnran is invr»s tins tin" the nossif^ility 
of rcguirim all fcnte**1pc students to take raiding test. A test of this 
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nature v/ould at Toast nrovids tha student with sone concrete and 
specific feArihacV. about his readinr? skills. '-Mth this Infornatlon, 
th.-j student "liqht he nore incllnad to SPeJ: helo In r<»ad1nn. 

The Raadinq Program does not believe that It alone can Improve and 
develop the student's reading skills. The Progran can provide the 
student with help in specific skill areas and can also attempt to help 
the student Intecirate these skills, but a student's success in the Program 
is based on the follov/inn; 

a) the student's recognition that he needs help; 

b) the student's decision to make use of the help 
offered him; 

c) the student's willingness to apply what he has 
learned in the reading c"?assroonj to his total 
college program and his vtr life; 

d) the student's abilities f think critically, to 
ppobleoj-solve, and to relate his own experiences 
to the material he is reading; 

e) the student's total gestalt and the extent of 
experiences which make it up. 

The Reading Program dc3S not expect the student to come with 

these five contingencies fiilly developed. The Peadlng Program assumes 

tv/o areas of responsibilities concerning the above. First the Pronram can 

provide the student with the necessary counseling helo to work his way 

through some of the above processes. Secondly, the Progran needs to work 

on helping the inst»uctional staff learn how to positively reinforce the 

above processes. 

The Reading Progran recognizes that reading Is part of a larger process- 
the communication process. Whenever possible, then, reading instruction 
should be viewed as part of the communication nrocess. lihen possible reading 
instruction should be correlated v/ith instruction in writing, . speaking, and 
listening. Since reading is involved in many asoects of studying (tost- 
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takinn, notetaking, llsteninn, etc.) the Reading Program deals directly 
with these especially i.Tportant reading needs under the miise of study 
skills. 

Finally, the staff of the Reading Program believes that because 
reading Is part of a larger process - the corwunl cation process - and 
because the process of coiranunlcatlon must Involve the total person. It 
Is not possible to teach reading as an Isolated subject In the student's 
life. In trying to help the student Improve his reading ability, the 
staff members view It as necessary to deal with the student as a whole 
person. 
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WHAT IS RrADirin? 

Before ona can proceed very far. It seeps necessary that one 
has in nind some definUion of reading. Whatever definition one uses. 
It is crucial that enphasls be placed on reading as a rneanfnoful act 
associated with clear and nore effective coimuni cation. One other 
fundamental aspect of the definition of reading Is that Its very 
nature requires a systematic and develoonental teaching approach. 
Frequently when teachina adults to read or Improve their reading, some 
ed'icators have junped to the conclusion either that there Is no particular 
need to oay much attention to the systenatic, seruential rievelopnent of 
reading skills in teaching adults to read, or that the skill development 
sequence Is sonehow substantially different for adults than for children. 
Reading soecialists, however, agree that while the teaching approach must 
differ, the skills remain the sa-e. Richard D; Burnett in his "Basic 
Literacy Projects for Adults: A Peading Specialist's Coni»?ents" says very 
succintly: 

The learnings vjhich underline the ability to extract 
reaning from a printed oage are corrmon learnings 
whether the potential reader is a young child or a 
fully matured adult. 

Below are tv/o different approaches to defining reading. According 

to E.A. Betts: 

Reading Is a language process rather than a subject. 
In a psychological sense, reading is a thinking 
process. In another sense, reading is a "social 
process" that "relates" the reader to his envlronrent, 
and conditions that relationshio. Psychonhysiolonical 
factors, such as seeing and hearing, also arc ei^braced 
by an adequate concent of readinq as a process. 
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frcp Caorge 0. Spache and Paul C. Berg; 

Reading v/ell is no snail task. Not nany people 
ever becoire highly skilled at it except in 
relatively fe-w areas of knowledge. The reason 
is that each area requires not only highly 
developed general reading ability but also special 
skills for special reading tasks. For example, 
a broad general vocabulary is needed for accurate, 
fluent reading in any area, but a vocabulary of 
special meanings is also needed to read in each 
particular area of knowledge. Also necessary are 
particular ways of thinking for understanding best 
what each writer has to say. Reading newspapers 
requires the * ill of being able to "read between 
the lines" c » read critically in order to detect 
bias for insu .Icient proof of statenents. Reading 
literature also requires critical analysis, but not 
so nuch for judging truth or bias as for discovering 
the v^riter's tone and mood, as well as his oolnt of 
view. Readim. in mathematics an<t science requires 
specific steps of reasoning and special attention to 
detail. Reading in social studies class calls for 
skill in organizing facts if the reader is to 
understand time-soce sequences or to follow cause- 
effect relationships dealing with human behavior. 
Thesa examples indicate only a few of the many kinds 
of skills required for good reading. 

The efficient reader must also know how to select 
the right combination of skills for a particular 
purpose, taking into account the depth of comprehension 
he needs. Assignnents, directions, formulas, or 
statements of scientific principles must, of course, be 
read carefully and, as a rule, slowly. But one need 
not have a high level of comprehension for everything 
he roads: In some instances, a quick and superficial 
reading will suffice. Yet sone persons— especially 
those who have narrow reading interests— regard 
everything as important and prod and pull out every 
small detail. Although such persons nay have satisfactory 
comprehension, they may read very little, probably only 
in their areas of major interest, never finding tine to 
read for pure enjoyment or entertainment. Some things 
are not worth careful reading or rerenbering, and others, 
though Important, can be scanned Quickly for all the 
necessary information. 

One could include a lengthy list of reading definitions offered by 

leaders in the field. Hm/ever, these two definitions take into account 

•fost of the essential Information concerning the reading process. The 

definition by Retts encourages one to focus on reading and how it relates 
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to ona's total functioning, v/hile the d-»fin1tion by Spache and Rern 
encourar,* one to he conscious of the nu.nerous SDecffIc skills which go 
into the act of readinq. Thus the Parkland Collene Readinq Pronram 
attairpts to enbrace these two condents Into its structure and methodology. 

Post inportant in the Prociram's approach to dafinlnrj the reading 
process is its acceptances and belief In Paulo Freire's teachings and 
v/ritings concerning adult literacy. Even though the staff believes, 
accents, and works from the descriptions of reading offered above ,^ it 
superir^poses on all of these definitions Freire's aonroach to defining 
literacy- 
Becoming literate, then, reans far moire than 
learning to decode the written representation 
of a sound systerr:. It is truly an act of knov/ing, 
through which a person is able to look critically 
at the culture which has shaoed bin and to n^ove 
toward reflection and positive action upon his 
world. 

( Harvard Educational Reyiey.' , 1970, p. 205) 
Dellef in Freire's teachings is still one step short of a reading 
orogran. His teachings nust bo operational i zed If they are to be felt 
by the student. 

The staff has not found this imnlerantatlon an easy task. Hoi/ever, 
the staff continue* to strive to perfect methodology and riaterials so 
that they work tovfards achieving Freire's concent of a literate nerson. 
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INFORMATION ON STUDENTS USiNCi Till- READIMG PROGRAM AT PARKUND COLLEGE 

Parkland Colleoa serves one of the largest geoqraohic areas in 
th3 state. The Coi1e<ie ts located in central Illinois and It covers 
more than 25no square miles. The connunity college v/as established in 
1967 to serve the needs of students in Its near 50 comrunities. The 
College offers courses in liberal arts and sciences, oeneral education, 
continuing education, and courses in occupational, semi -technical, 
technical, and semi-professional fields. All high school graduates are 
elioible for admission to Parkland College. Non-high school graduates 
over IS years of age have the opportunity to enroll in appropriate 
courses and programs. Students entering Parkland as full time students 
are required to take the ACT test. This test is the only required test 
asked of the student. Hence its results are the most readily available 
standardized inforr'ation on students. 

Virtually all of the students served by the Reading Program are 
students who have been admitted to the College, either as full tire or part 
tine students. Undoubtedly the reader can see the wide range of students, 
which need to be served by the Reading Program. Generally, students 
coning to the Reading Program for help come in one of the following four 
ways : 

a) referred through advertisement— catalog, brochure, 
presentations, etc.; 

b) referred by other students; 

c) referred by counselor or advisor; or 

d) referred by classroom instructor. 

One of the Program's goals is to keep a record of referral origins 
so that soine information is available to aid the staff In making decisions 
about publicity nppds. 

At this tine there is no specific information on the tynes of reading 
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problPHs of students ustn^j the R.^adinc? Proqr?ri. There is likewise no 
sooclfic Infonratlo'n on the causes of the roadlnrj orohlen'S of students 
served by the Pffadino fVogran. However, several neneral cotrtrents can 
ba nada about the various factors causing reading probTens. AUhouqh 
there is frequently trore than one factor causing a reading problem, the 
following cataviories are offered as a way of discussing reading problons in 
reference to students at Parklana College: 

a) Physical 

b) Intellectual 

c) Socioecononic 

d) Emotional 

e) Educational. 

Most of the students served by the Reading Program at Parkland College 
have nornal health patterns. The students are given a visual screening 
test when coining to the Reading Progran. The Bausch and Lomb Modified 
Ortho-Rater is used. Host referrals made fron this instrument result in 
corrsction of vision through lens prescriptions. At this ooint, no hearing 
test is adnirjistered. If a hearing prohlen is suspected, the student is 
referred to a doctor. The Progran is investigating the possibility of 
obtaining an audiometer. The Program has worked with sone handicapped 
students over the last two years. These students have been few in number 
but appear to be increasing. If this is the trend, there is a definite 
need for the Program to becone better equipped to serve these students. All 
students enrolling in Parkland College full time are requested to comolete 
a forn giving information on their health status. Certain prograns within the 
college require a physical exan by a physician. 

Students cofninq to the Reading Pronrani for help are not given an 
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intelllqence test. The assumption irade is that for the most part 
the PronrafTj will be working v/ith students of at least averagi 
intellicjente. If it becomes apparent that after diagnostic procedures 
and carefully-tnake instructional plans are implamented the student is 
not making any or adaquate progress, and if no other acceptable reasons 
can be offered to explain the lag, then the Program seeks the service of 
one of the college's counselors to adninister the appropriate psychological 
tcst(s). Generally, such tests are selected from the follov/ing; 

IJWAIS 

2) Render-Gestalt 

3) Stanford-Binet etc. 

For the most part this pattern has worked well for everyone concerned. 

Socioeconomic factors are heavily involved v/ith many students who 
seek help in reading. The College has a program which specifically 
seeks to aid students from low or poor socioeconomic backgrounds. The 
professional staff in the Reading Progran has rads many endeavors to 
better be able to serve these students, but iruch work needs to be done. 

It would be difficult to neasure how much emotional factors 
influence reading problems. The orientation of the instructors in the 
Program would lead them to conclude that many students' reading patterns 
are negatively affected by emotional problems. However, it is worth noting 
that this is a chicken-and-egg dilerna in children's reading theory. V/hich 
comes first: problems in reading follov/ed by developing emotional problems, 
or emotional problems followed by problems in reading? From a practical 
standpoint the important question seems to be, "How is one qoinq to deal 
w?th emotional problems if they are indeed interfering with a student's 
nronress in readinn?" The staff at Parkland Colleqe does offer help to 
students regarding emotional problems. Interestingly enough, there arc 
some cases on record indicating improvement in reading following counseling 



with a student's progress In reading?" The staff at Parkland Collaga 
doas offer heln to students regarding eniotional problens. Interestingly 
enough, there are sor^e cases on record indicating inprovenent in reading 
following counseling hc-lp. 

Students suggest a number of reasons for their poor reading skills 
which fall in the category of educational factors. The three most 
cormon reasons are: 

1) Inadequate teaching of reading when they were 
in school; 

2) General school deficiencies; 

3) Their own lack of motivation while in school. 

Since no records are available on the students, these reasons are all 
that are available. 

One of the aims of the Reading Program is to gain nore specific 
information in each of these areas concerning the cause of reading 
difficulty. Hopefully with this information, diagnosis and instruction 
can be improved. 

There is another category of students which could perhaps be 
appropriately listed in the category of educational factors as a 
cause for reading difficulties. These are the foreign students. The 
Program is beginning to receive an increasing number of foreign students, 
l.'hile rost of these students have average or above educational backgrounds, 
thsy are at a disadvantage when communicating in foreign language, riuch 
more work needs to be done by the staff in order to better meet the needs 
of these students. 
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GENERAL IflSTRUCTIOMAL OBJECTIVES 



Tha followinq instructional objectives encompass the neneral 
alms of the Reading Progran. These general objectives seem particularly 
helpful because: 



1) thay cover any area related to or Involved 
v/ith the Improvement of one's reading; 

2) they provide the Instructor and the student 
with a structure to help guide learning; 

3) they are flex!, le and general enough to be 
shaped for each student's needs; 

4) they are not tightly seouentlal to allow for 
a student to work on more than one area at a 
time; and, 

5) they attempt to work on one's reading skills 
as part of the total language process. 



The author has spent considerable time and space to attempt to 
explain carefully the role of behavioral objectives in Parkland's 
Reading Progran. The following section appaared as an article In 
Proqrans and Practices for Cpnege Risadln^. Volume 11. published by the 
National Reading Conferences in 1973. 
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BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES FOR LEARN'IMG OUTCOr^ES 
OF REAOirJG ?i STUDY SKILLS PROGRAflS IN THE 

CCr!M(J ITY JUNIOR COLLEGE ^jQpy ftVAlUBU 



Behavioral objactlves cannot bs consldsred as equiUnq the sun 
total of a reading prograni. Behavioral objectives nust be combined 
v.'Uh the philosophy of the program, student selection, student needs, 
traterials available, personnel available, and nutneroiis other factors 
before one can feel that he Is seeing the total program. 

In almost any form of education today, there Is a vast difference 
In the profiles of an> two students. One must keep In mind that such 
things as intelligence, experience, physical factors, emotional 
naturlty. Interests, age as developed maturity, and psychological fac- 
tors Influence how one learns. In view of these factors. It is Impos- 
sible to assume that as the teacher covers each facet of the material , 
all students will grasp that facet equally. Stated differently. Is 
it possible to assume that as a result of exposure the student will 
have achieved the desired outcome? Experience would almost force one 
to admit that such an assumption Is dangerously false. 

From some of the measurements educators have gathered on students 
In recent years. It is obvious that students complete portions of their 
education with considerable and sometimes astonishing differences. With 
the Increasing av/areness of differences among students, educators h^ve 
proposed another approach to cope with these differences. Uhy not state 
Instructional objectives In terms of v;hat the student should be able to 
do when he has successfully mastered the material? These Instructional 
objectives are called behavioral objectives when the final product of 
learning is described in terms of the student's behavior. 

When instruction is concerned with a fairly simple task, it may 
be possible for one to list all of the types of behavior that are 
needed to complete the task. It v/ould then be oossiblc to teach each 
of these f>?hay1ors directly and to use thsm all In evaluating the 
student's »erforn;ance at the completion of instruction. However, for 
higher levels of Instruction, it is possible to list only some 
of the specific types of behavior that Indicate a grasp or understandinc! 
sample of behaviors that insure mastery of the objective. 

The necessity of sampling makes it necessary to define learning out- 
comes as a tv;o-step process, formally the Instructional objectives 
are stated as general learning outcomes. Secondly, under each 
instructional objective, a representative sample of the specific 
types of behavior that Indicate attainirent of the objective is listed. 
Fqulnped i;ith Instructional objectives, the teacher no longer has to 
assume that a student has mastered the objectives. The Instructor can 
now utilize the presence or absence of observable behaviors as an 
indication of how much learning has taken nlace with each student. 
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It's within th,^ -^m-'work of this tv^o-sten process of dealina 
v/ith tiinhar levels of learnlnn that ec'ucatcrs seen to nisinternret 
cno onoth.^r. The nurnnso of this ovarvlev Is not to discuss all rf tha 
intGrnret.atlons of hf»havioral objectivos, but to r?ake clear hov/ one 
oper^^ites v/ithin the frap-.ework of this two-stso process. The fomat for 
behdvioral objective's ns described in this overview follov/s that of 
Nor-nan E. Craonlund (1970). In exanininn the various approaches to 
behavioral objectives, it is the author's ooinion that Gronlund's 
approach best insures that all levels of learning can occur and he 
evaluated. Following Gronlund's aporoach, each general instructional 
objective is stated as a learning product (rather th^n in terms of 
teacher performance). Each general instructional objective includes 
orly one general learning outcome which is relatively independent of 
other instructional objectives. Under each instructional objective a 
list of specific learning outcomes is Included, each of which describes 
the terminal behavior that students are exoected to demonstrate. Each 
learning outcone mst be described by a verb that states soecific, obser- 
vable behavior. It is crucial for educators to remenber that the 
observabJe behaviors listed only represent a samnle of appropriate 
behaviors. Insight into one's goals in teaching will enable one contin- 
ually to recognize and state other observable behaviors that demonstrate 
conipletion of the general objective. 

Once one outlines the observable sanple behaviors for each Instruct- 
ional objective, does one teach towards his sairple behavior? Definitely 
not I One pust teach tov/ards the general instructional goals and only rely 
on the sanole behaviors as a way of deciding if he has accomolished his 
instructional objectives. If one teaches towards the sample behavior, 
one misuses and destroys the pov/er of behavioral objectives. 

f?aw does*one incorporate behavioral objectives into a coirrrunity college 
reading and study skills program? First, one mst keep in mind that 
behavioral obiectives must be understood in conibination with the philosophy 
of the progran (student selection, student needs, methodology) and the 
content of tha program materials available and personnel available. 
Qeveloning and using beh?.vioral objectives independently from these other 
considerations places more er^phasls on the objectives than they v/ere 
intended to merit. 

There are numerous other factors v/hlch one should consider before 
using behavioral objectives. These factors are related to princinles 
of soun.l learning theory and are beyond the scooe of this overview. One 
must also be sure that his general instructional objectives are in harmony 
with the principles of sound learning. 

The instructional objectives as listed in this oberview presents 
the ultimate possibilities for a student seeking to Improve his reading and 
studv skills. It would be unrealistic to assume that all students will 
achieve each of these objectives fully. First, some of the objectives are 
life-long goals for most peoole. Secondly, not all students need or want 
to achieve all of these ohjectives. The student and instructor must work 
together in deciding which of the objectives are most essential to the 
student's present needs. Although the objectives are not given in order of 
irnortance. a certain order must be established in planning the student's 
prc^rar zo that nound Ica/T.lng principles aro net sncrif iC'-?d. 

The author has one recoghizahle bias in incorporating these objectives 
into a reading and stiidy skills program. The eleventh general instructional 
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objective has hct^n statod as a senanitf? loarnlnn outcome, but in practice 
It Is essential that t*»1s r>hjoct1ve perronte th« attaini^ent of th? 
raralnim oMectives. Ona ntist be careful not to viol.ito tHe student's 
capacity and r>?,^}z in inccjrporatinri this obj-active Into the other facets 
of reading and studyim. But this objectivti justifies the existence of 
the other ten and must be treatad as such. The simultaneous achievement 
of this objective with the other objectives would answer nany of th3 
questions and nroblens associated v/ith reading programs. 

A list of eleven a^neral Instructional objectives follows. Hach of 
these objectives is follov/ed by sanple behaviors v/hich indicate conoletlon 
of the objective. 

1. The student knows his present readinq strengths and weaknesses In 
terns of skills, his reading potential, and his reading and study habits. 

A. In conference with the instructor, the student analyzes the 
results of his diagnostic test(s). 

B. In consultation v/lth the Instructor the student outlines his 
reading and study pattern from the results of a questionnaire 
concerned with reading history, reading and study habits, and 
Interests. 

C. The student Identifies his major strengths and weaknesses In 
reading and studying before he leaves the progran of forrral 
Instruction. 

D. The student outlines a plan that he will follow on his own 
to Irnrove his weaknesses In readinq and to strenqthen his 
study habits. 

E. V.'he.iever possible, the student selects reading naterlal that 
is aporopriate for his present reading pattern. 

F. The st'jdent devises systens for when he must use readino 

naterlal that is r:il anpropriate for his present reading 
pattern. 

G. The student expresses on his ov/n that reading is a develonrental 
process which does require special attention and refinement 
throughout adulthood. 

2. The student understands the physiological and osychological processes 
of reading and studying. 

A. The student wears the necessary corrective lens V'/hen readino. 

B. The student reads in a properly lighted area. 

C. Ths student holds the material at the correct angle and distance 
while reading. 

D. The student dlscrinlnates between letter and word configurations. 

E. The student selects those periods of the day when he is trost 
alert for reading and studying. 

F. The student chooses a setting for readinq and studying which Is 
conducive to his learning. 

6. The student atterrots to control anxiety and tension durino periods 
of reading and studying. 

3. The student understand the improtance of supportive activities 
before, during, and after readinq. 

A. The student verbalizes the process he uses tn set a nurnose 
for material that he needs. 

B. The studant surveys the material before readinn It. 

C. The student fornulates questions that he is seeking to ansv/er 
from the material he reads. 
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0. ThA stucfont outlines his system for narkinq a hook as he reads it. 
t. Th2 sttid^jnt U50S a consistent syste«n for marklnq a book as he 

reads It. 

F. The studant recites fron meirory the irafn topics and supportive 
Ideas from what he's just read. 

G. The student uses his notation and marking system for review. 

H. The student pauses while reading to think about and react to 
v/hat he's read. 

4. The student exhibits mastery of literal comprehension skills. Literal 
comprehension relies on information vhich Is explicitly mentioned in the 
material. The information can be of a simple or complex nature. 
Reading for information 

1. Recognize details 

2. Recoqnize main idea - explicitly stated 

3. Scanning 

4. Recall details 

Reading to organize 

I. Classification 

2. Sequencing 

3. Skimming 

4. Outlining 

5. Referents 

6. Summarizing 

7. Following directions 

A. The student locates specific facts or details v/hen asked to do so. 

B. The student Identifies the main idea when it is explicitly stated. 

C. The student uses a scanning procedure when it is appropriate for 
his purpose of reading. 

D. The student recalls important details when instructed to do so 

t. The student generalizes In a simple declarative sentence what the 
author has stated about the tonic. 

F. The student uses a skimming pattern of readinn when it is aporopriate 
for his purpose for reading. ' 

G. The student identifies the" correct antecedent for referents when asked 
to do so, 

H. The student qives the correct response called for by his readinn 
directions. 

^' specif leal ly^stated^^"^^ Hkenesses and differences when they are 

J. The student states the order of occurrences of events when asked 
to do so. 

K. The student outlines the main points of what he reads by usinq direct 
statements or paraphrased statements from the selection. 

5. The student exhibits mastery of Inferential comorehenslon skills, 
inrercfntial comorehenslon uses Ideas explicitly stated combined v/1th 

conjecturing. Inferential comprehension 
involves ' thinking beyond the printed page." 
Reading to Interpret 

I. Infer main Idea 

2. Conpare and contrast 
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3. Explain 

4. Cause-effect 

5. V\\{Q a generalization 

6. Prj-lict oiitcoifes 

7. Raad batv/asn thti Tinas 

Readinq to evaluate 

1. Fact from fiction 

2. Fact fron opinion 

3. Judge adequacy and validity 

4. Evaluate assumptions 

5. Judca worth and desirability and acceptability 
5. Form an opinion 

7. Form questions In response to reading 

A. The student explains In his own words what he has just read. 

B. The student states in a conplete, declarative sentence the 
rain idea of what he has read. 

C. The studont predicts outcones or alternate outcomes of material 
he reads when asked to do so. 

0. The student draws conclusions from material he reads. 

E. The student Identifies the author's basic assup^Jtlons. 

F. The student evaluates the author's basic assumptions. 

G. The student identifies the cause-effect relationships In 
raterlals he reads. 

H. The student judges the acceptability of the author's reasoning. 

1. The student compares or contrasts something in the selection which 
is not In the selection. 

J. The student points out general patterns or wodels when they are 
present. 

K. The student exolalns how he infers certain thoughts even thougn 
they haven't actually been stated. 

6. The student exhibits mastery of aesthetic comprehension skills. 
Aesthetic coiT»'ehens1on skills rely on the osycholoqlcal and aesthetic 
Impact of material. Aesthetic comprehension involves knowing and responding 
to literary styles, character traits, etc. 
Reading to appreciate 

I. Appreciate plot 

2. Appreciate setting and sensory Images 

3. Appreciate characters 

4. Appreciate literary quality 

5. Appreciate sense of humor 

A. The student verbalizes his feelinqs about the appropriateness of 
the plot. 

B. The student rearranges the events of the selection as a means of 
generating other plots. 

C. The student describes his feelings for the sotting. 

D. The student Identifies some sensory images from the selection 
whan asked to do so. 

E. The student states that he feels li!:e he Is there when riifsdimj 
certain materials. 
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F. Th3 student verbalizes empathy with some of the characters. 

G. The student verbalizes that he soas himself in sone of the 
characters. 

H. Th3 student interprets the meaning of what he reads in terns 
of the author's stvle and sMll. 

I. The student 1au??hs at the author's Intended huraor. 

7. The stuctent~6nderstands how to develop his vocabulary throucjh different 
approaches. Including word analysis, v/ord derivation, context clues » use 
of the dictionary, and wide readino. 

A. The student identifies the type and level of vocabulary he 
vfill need in his chosen curriculum. 

B. The student uses clues In the context to get the meaning of 
unfamiliar v/ords. 

C. The student chooses the fneaninc? of a v/ord which best fits the context. 

D. The student uses the structural analysis of words whenever 
helpful, noting the coniinon parts of words—roots, prefixes and 
suffixes that modify the meaning of the root. 

E. The student consults the dictionary as a source of getting the 
neaning of the word when other uiethods seem Inappropriate. 

F. The student consults the dictionary for the exact meaning of 
the v^ord. 

6. The student studies words systenatically, for example, makes a 
vacabulary file of new v/ords which includes derivation, 
pronunciation, definition, and an original sentence using the vmrd. 

H. The student uses newly-learned words approorlately In hfs 
conversation and writing. 

I. The student watches for new words as he reads. 

8. The student exhibits mastery of the basic word recognition skills. 

A. The student pronounces the basic speech sounds. 

B. The student isolates the sounds in words when asked to do so. 

C. The student blends the phonetic parts of words to obtain the 
correct pronunciation. 

D. The student verbalizes the comon principles used ^n dividing 
words into syllables. 

E. The student divides unknown words Into syllables so that h*? can 
pronounce then. 

F. The student tries to pronounce v/ords that he doesn't recognize. 

G. The student verbalizes the many resources he uses when attempting 
to sound out words. 

H. The student orcnounces words correctly when using the diacritical 
narkings of a dictionary. 

9. The student knows the relationship of his rate of reading and his 

style of reading to both his purpose for reading and to the type of material he 
Is reading. 

A. The student selects the method of reading most appronriate for his 

purpose in reading the material. 
3. The student selects the method of reading most aporopriate for the 

type of material that he Is reading. 

C. The student explains the need for flexibility in rate of reading. 

D. The student explains why he can't quote a number identifying 
how fast he reads. 
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E. Tiia studont verbalises why he selects different roadinn styles 
for his vario'is subject aresi. 

F. Thn student verbalizes less concern for his readinn rate and inore 
cor.Ct-^i^n for tindor<:tand1n<} vhTt he reads. 

Cu The student outlines a plan thit he will utilize as a choc!', for 
P'oasurinf? if ho is readinn the raterial at the nost efficient 
rate considering his connrehenslon needs. 

10. The student exhibits nastery of study skills necessary for success 
in his chosen curriculum. 

A. The student outlines the tyoe of study skills he sees himself 
as needinn in his chosen currlculun. 

B. The student In consultation with the instructor chooses which 
study skills he needs to develop. 

C. The student takes lecture notes v/hich are understandable both 
inr^ediately after the lecture and at a later nolwt after the 
lecture. 

D. The student takes notes which reflect the Intended meanlnq of the 
lecture. 

E. The student verbalizes the main pitfalls which can occur while one 
is listenlnq. 

F. The student outlines his olan for avoiding listening pitfalls. 

G. The student diaqrams his budgeting of tine for his study needs. 

H. The student outlines how he sets goals for himself as he studies. 

I. The student devises a probl em-sol vinq method to be used when 
needed in each assignment that he approaches. 

J. The student shows how he uses this probl em-sol vinq approach when 
asked to do so. 

K. The student verbalizes knowleiine of the difference in resoonses 

called for by oh.icctives and essay exans. 
L. The student describes the basic test takinq insinhts which can 

soir.etitr.cs be applied when takinq exaris. 

U. The student understands that readinn is a part of the lanquace nroccss 
a neaninqful activity which is part of the thinking process. 

A. Thp student uses readinq as a stinulus to thinkino- cads then 
stons and thinks about what he read. 

B. The studsnt sonetitres qoes off on a tannent to follow a new i'le?. 
sunqested by re^idinn. 

C. The student returns to raterial that he has read to nrova a point, 
to nronose a nroblen for discussion, to entertain so»^eone. 

D. The student questions the relationship of readinq skills to the 
total act of readim. 

E. The student adheres to a desire to react to what he reads. 

F. Tht student selects reading material that Rieets a personal need. 

G. Th3 student verbalizes his nnrticination In thi> aesthetic and 
emotional exoeriences presented by the author. 

H. The- student relates v/hat he has read to his ovn experience. 

I. The student verbalizes that he has gained an understandinr: of 
hinsclf and other people fron' readinq. 

J. The student identifies a change in his thinkinq or behavior as 

d result of tirinkinq. 
K. The student identifies reading as an en.ioyahle, leisure activity. 
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Thfi folln-.'inq (?1nht strtns are utni2-^d by the Readinn Prooran to 
dat^jrntine an accurate picture of th*? st«if*nt's needs before vfrltina an 
Instructional nlan. 

Pe temtne an estimate of reading oerfomanee and potential . 

Instrunents (a,b, ?; c) are almost always used to measure reading 
perfornance. Instrun^ents (d,e, f) are sonetlnes used In obtaining 
Inforratlon about the student's readlnq parfonnance. 

a) The Graded Word List by LaPray and Ross (See Marnaret LaPray 
and Ramon Ross, Journal of Reading , January 1969* vol. 12, 
no. 4, pp. 305-307); 

b) The Diagnostic Informal Reading Inventory for Adults (Reading 
Levels from Grade Level 4 through Grade Level 14) by Cathy 

L. Livingston; 

c) The Readinq Habits Inventory prepared by Cathy L. Livinqston; 

d) Dasic Speech Sounds Pretest fron the Basic Speech Sounds 
Packane prepared In the Reading Center; 

e) The dif^qnostlc Test for Reading in Tactics I R 11 by Scott 
Foresman % Co.; 

f) Other. 

As mentioned earlier, no intelligence test Is administered at large to 
students seeking h lo In reading. The rationale behind this decision Is 
that the Reading Program assumes that for the most part It can helo students 
irprove their reading skills regardless of their Intellectual Potential. 
The Program oggrates on the assunntion that for the most part Individuals 
have average intelligence or above. If it becomes aooarent that after 
testing and Instruction a student's skills are not Improving, then an 
individual intelligence test may be administered. This step is taken to 
explore the possibility that the student has low enough intellectual 
potential as measured by this instrument and that his reading skills nay 
Improve at a r.uch slower rate. It has been a- rare situation In the history 
of the Reading Program that the student has had such low intellectual 
notontlal that the Heading f'rogram has not been able to help him in any v/«y. 
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2» potorr-jn^ the degrcf^ o f discrnn ancy fron t he results In st^n ^1, 
This ?t<>n could actujUy ba consldsr^tl as nart of step but 
It v;as listod soptirat'ily to ewhasizo Its innact on th-^ rpi^ainlnn 
steps and the type of instructional olan. !f t'*? discrepancy is 
quite larfja, then a nunter of outcores seen to follow autocratically. 
First it would be very inportant that the instructor spend enouqh 
tine on diagnosis to determins what the student does actually know 
rcnarding reading. Since reading instruction is somewhat systematic, 
it's very important for the inst'-uctor to make sure he does not reconnsnd 
an instrifctfonal plan dependent on the student havino certain skills when 
in reality the student does not have those skills. Also if the denree of 

screpancy is lar^, the instructor should take into account v;hat tyoe 
of instruction he chooses for the student. An instructional plan which 
has very little Instructor contact could easily be inapprooriate for such 
a student. If a student can learn vfithout an instructor, why hasn't he 
done so by nov^? The Instructor also needs to know how severe the 
nroblem is in recomrendinn how nuch tii^-e the student should allow for 
v;orking on his reading need. One final factor to consider is that if the 
r'iader is far below his notential, one v/ould v/ant to be roro conscious 
of tryinq to find out why this night be the case so as to plan a roro 
effective instructional plan. 

3. Determine profile of specific sVill strengths and needs. 

This step is critical to the student's progress in readinn. Because 
reading is a hinhly conplex process, it is important that the instructor 
have a fairly accurate picture of what the studsnt can and can't do before 
they toqethor detemine an instructional plan. The instructor exercises 
his own judirent concerninq the level (s) of diaqnosis appronrlato for each 
student. 
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Thore ar»? act»:any thr<Je leveU of diagnosis which the Instructor 
salects rror: 

Survey Level 
Specific Level 
Intensive Level. 

The Survey level of diaqnosis Is basically the screening level. When 

working in a classroon setting, the instructor is attemoting to identify 

areas in which the whole class or certain groups aonear to need corrective 

instruction, and to locate students who appear to be in need of more 

soecific diagnosis. Uhen working with an individual, the instructor is 

trying to get an estimate of the level at which the student can read. At 

Parkland, generally, the staff uses the following instruirent for the 

survey level of Diagnosis: 

LaPray R Poss Graded Viord List 

Iowa Silent Rcadinn Tests, Level 2, Form E 

The Specific lovf>l of diagnosis is concerned with gaining detailed 

infomation about an individual's learning perfomance and potential. 

Diagnosis at this level Is interested in Isolating those weaknesses and 

gaps that are the iiroediate causes for poor performance. It is v;orth 

noting here that in selecting tests to be used at this level, it is not 

so important v/hich tests are selected as Is the purpose for which they 

arc used. The sane tests may be used for both the Survey and the Specific 

levels of diagnosis; it is how the results are interpreted, analyzed, and 

used which determines the level of diagnosis. The following instruments 

qualify to be used at the Specific Level of Diagnosis: 

LaPray K Ross Graded V'ord List; 

Iowa Siient Rnading Tests, Fom F; 

Teacher constructed Informal Peadirg Inventory 
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Te^chffr constructed tosts to n^easuro spaclPic skills in 
roadin^: o.r;., Knowledfj^ of Basic Speech Sounds; Skill in 
finvlinn tho t'»in ide<u etc.; 

Readir.r for Undorstandinn Placerrant Test by Scott Foresran & Co.; 

Diagnostic tests from Tactics in Reading I,n,& III by Scott 
Foresnan & Co.; 

Vision Screening Test using the Bausch-Uumb Orthorator; 
Relevance of Sound Diagnostic Test by Vlestinghouse Learning Press; 
Relevance of V.'ords Diagnostic Test by Uestinghouse Learning Press. 

The Intensive level of diagnosis is reserved for those cases which 

appear to be unusually severe and appear to be comnlicated by factors 

v'hich impede learning even when sound instructional plans are used. At 

this level a complete case study is done on the student. Diagnosis at 

this level requires the assistance of a well -trained counselor who is 

pritnarily responsible for assembling the case study infomation on the 

student. The counselor also holds conferences to interpret the results to 

the reading staff. The counselor asscnhles as much of the following 

information as he can collect: 

Information about the student's academic performance in the past; 

Information about the student's background, health record, 
personality adjustment, and social adjustment; 

Information about the student's mental ability. 

The counselor uses his ov-n judgment in selecting the appropriate instruments 

to gather Information about the stutient. Generally, the counselors employ 

such instrut-ents as the V.'AIS, the Stinford-ninet, the Bender Gostalt. etc. 

^- Hfitgr - ^ing an e'stim .Ttn of thf? stud e nt's inr.tructiop/i l iQVfil. 

niven all of the inforr'ation from the first four stens. the instructor 
then has to estimate what is the student's instructional level. The 
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instruction.^ level is that love! v/herG the student can road v/ith soine 
hGli-i fror an outsidii source hut still maintain at least 7fl''> conprchehsion. 
This inron-auipM; serve*; a nui.:bor of purposes. First tho instructor has 
to knov; v;li3t le>ol of materials the stutl<?nt can handle in planning his 
instructional progran. It is not going to help the student much to v/ork 
on a sfft of notorial v;ith a readina level of a freshman in college when 
the student can only read at about the unner grade school level. Secondly 
the instructor needs to look at v/here the sf'ident is in his oresent 
nrogran of study. The instructor has soine obligation to help the student 
decide if he can pursue his present academic schedule given his present 
reading level. Finally v/ith this figure in mind, the student and 
instructor can decide what goal the student is going to work toward In a 
given amount of tine. 

One other point v/orth noting is the concept of instructional level 
for adults. In working v/ith children, the sane concent of instructional 
Ifivel ••?xists. However for children this level is usually recorded v/ith 
a very specific number; e.g., 4.5; 6.0; etc. This specific designation 
soens to lose sone of its meaning and inerit when working with adults. It 
seens more appropriate to speak in terms of bands. The bands used by the 
i^aading Progran are: 



5. Look for possible causes of the reading oroblen. 

In planning this stop, it is very irnortant that the instructor 
listens to the student describe his goals, interests, and nerceived needs. 

tho r.t'.jr!';nt is in rrrnr regnrdinT his nerceived neef*s, then the 
inctructor should spend tire v/ith the student working out the discrepancy. 
rs, an ex<inn!5, a studmt m^ht sungest that if he could learn to "speed 



0-3 grade 
4-6 grade 
7-9 grade 
10 grade 



Beginning level 
Interjnediate level 
Developrnental level 
Advanced level 
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read", he v/culdn't have any n:cre problsr^s studyinn. V/hile this my be 
true, the instructor v.'ould nrobably point out to the student v/hy it is 
necassary for hi.M to v/ork on soiro of his other raading skills before he 
pursues workinn on his rata. 

In v/orking out an instructional olan, the Instructor attempts to 
keep in mind the aspects of the Instructional Model discussed In the 
next section. 

The Staff believes that it is important to share with the student 
v'here these efforts in diagnosis have led. Frequently, this sharing 1% 
an aid to gaining credibility v/lth the student. His realization of the 
tine the staff nenber has soent with him nay help him qain trust and 
confidence in the Staff. 

7. In conjunction v/lth the student, plan an instructional contract. 

Since the hypothesis stated in nunher six Is stated In terms of 
behavior needs, it loads directly into planning for instruction. As an 
ex^nple, part of the hypoto^sis says that the student does not knov' the 
lonn and short vowel sounds; therefore part of the Instructional package 
will be for the student to learn the long and short vov/el sounds. The 
student should he involved so that he can have Input on his choices, goals, 
interests, etc. Although the staff believes that their expertise Is needed 
on t7ie sub.iect matter, the student's exnertise on hinself Is needed. 
3. Teach 1-2 lessons to tost validity of dlagn- ^' tic hvnothe<;is. 

This step is a way of bridging the gap betv/een diagnosis and 
remediation. It provides one with a chance to support the findinns so 
far, to nake any changes, and to show the student tiie relationshin between 
diagnosis and instruction. 



Delld-Riann nrovidas one with a good frame of nind for diagnosis, 
says that cno should alvays keep in focus the question: "How is this 



Relationship of elersnts of diagnostic rodel . 
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Ir.fomation noinc] to help nie in remsdiation?" This Sfti-re thinkinq apnlies 
in the relntionshio of the elGnonts of the rodel. (See the next paqe for 
a flov; chart diagram explaining the relationship of elements of node"!.) 
BasiCiilly tho first four steps are from left-to-right, but they all have 
input into steo 5, as well as step 5 having input into them. Steps 5-8 
are bi-directional whenever it's necessary to gain more information about 
useful nlanninq for remediation. One can re-enter any component of the 
nodol ivhen it seems necessary to do so. 




••lodal :"or Dia^nosl^ of K'fvJir.s Il-aeds of Adults 




1-2 
leisscns to 
teat valifUty 
of 
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nsrnucTiONAL imti 

In planninn Instruction for a studsnt, the Reading Program: 

1. Ij:ies thci larqar fra.^j oP rs?rerunce rogardinq reading}; it is part 
of tha cor.:r:unication process. Uh-anevar possible build olsrents 
into the instructional plan which irake it easier for the student 
to recormize the role of reading in the communication process. 

2. Whenever possible beqins working v/ith the student's strenfjths. At 
least try to use his strengths in planning for bin to v/ork on his 
needs. 

3. In situations v/here the student has nany needs, selects an order of 
I'/orkinn which allov/s the student to acquire the necessary skills to 
then ha able to begin to learn on his ovm. 

4. In situations vliere the student has nany needs, selects priorities 

so that the student is not faced with an oven'/helminq anount of work. 

5. Helns the student select goals for himself which are both feasible 
and worthwhile. Try to help hitn get a realistic picture of what it 
is he needs to do and v/hat such work will do for him. 

6. Provides frequent opportunities for the student to have conferences 
and encoura<?e hin to give feedback on his experiences. 

7. Provides checkpoints in his work so that he has an opportunity to 
see his progress. 

8. Keeps in rind that r.he student is an adult in nany v/ays. Whenever 
pns«;i!:le nake hin responsible for as nany asnects of lr:s ov.-n learning 
as possible. 

9. Keeps in nind that the adult learner has many responsibilities and 
tries to devaloo an instructional plan that v/ill allow the student 
to improve but will not be so strenuous as to force hin to quit. 

10. Helps the student nVin for ho*/ he can use his outside tii^e to work 
on his n-:adinn needs. 

11. Uses the contract rethnd, where the student knows before he benins 
exactly what work he will be doing and at v.'hat nace arnroxi-ately 
he sho'jh! be working. 

12. Helievos that the adult has already established a pace for hinself 
as a lf.-:irner, that leaminq strategies should be cognizant of the 
existar'ce and effects of such a nace. 

13. P.e^idrds adults as notivated learners and if the adult learner aonears 
to be tin. otivated searches for nnssible reasons for his state. 

14. Helioves that nroin dynanics can be a valuable resource to the adult's 
learning and atter.pts to plan for sone croup interaction. 



ir:ST.TjcTio?;.u r*ooEL cont't 



a) . 

b) . 

c) . 

d) . 

e) . 



tha fonnv.'irq nhilosoohy in c^radirt'}: 
T{!t2 stiidont's nrada Is dotonninn:! ^iccording to 
tJu^ conditions nutlinod in his contract. Gv^nerally 
thas."} conditions consist of coi-oletinq a cert<iin 
amount of work, nccordino to certain conditions, and 
by a certain anount of tine. Occasionally the contmct 
conditions spacify that the student will have reached a 
certain level of per forra nee by a certain tine. 

The student's attendance record is cienerally a factor in 
qradinq. The Staff is fienerally in a dilennna about its 
policies concern inq attendance. In summary, after trying 
a variety of approaches, the Staff generally tries to' 
allov/ for soma alternate plans regarding attendance, but 
a certain mininun anount Is usually required for a grade. 

The student's pronress is generally not comnared with other 
students' progress in datetrning his grade. He generally 
Is only competing with himself. 

The Staff recoonizes that the assigning of grades Is a 
curse and/or a blessing that they must live with. Efforts 
are being n:ade to determine the effectiveness of certain 
procedures, nethods, etc. related to grading so that 
decisions can be nade with the best possible Information. 

Finally the Staff believes that grades are to help the 
student in his endeavors. The Staff tries to combine 
good judqii-ent and hunaneness v/hen making decisions about 
grades . 
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Current Parkland Collece P.eadlncf Program 



Division Chairman - Comruni cations 

Co'srdlntitor of P.eadinn Proiram 
Pull and Part-tire Readinn Staff 

Pea d inn Prog rajn 
(Nnte: ''padlnn nrorrrar furnishes 
staff ard/or courses for -ill oronrams 
o'^fcring readinq in the collccio.) 



Dean of Instriictitin 



Coordinator of Preparedness Program 
Prenarodness Proftram 



Coe 





5 classes 

S.T^all nroup lect-ire - discussion 
Lab 


5 classes 

Lecture - discussion 
Lab 


5 class 
Lecture 
Lab 


i. Course 
e*cr»ption 


ROG 090 { see next naqe for 
ROG 094 course descriptions) 
ROG 095 
RfG C96 
ROG IQO 


ROG 090 ( see next page for 
ROG 094 course descrintlons) 

ROG 095 
ROG 096 
ROG 100 


ROG 090 
POR 094 
ROG 095 
POC 0% 

mo ino 


A Enrol Irent 
Procedures 


Student's ovm discovery of course 
Counselor referral 
Instructor's referral 
V.other student's referral 


Student's inquiry 
Coordinator referral 
Hiqh school referral 
Cortnunlty referral 
Anothf>r sfcudopt's referral 


student 
Dase of 
Another 
Sunervl. 


1 f>ia^nostic 
Level 


Survey 

Snecific 

Intensive 


Survey 

Snecific 

Intensive 


Survey 

Speci'fl 

Intensi 


- ...,„. 
^pprovi- 


Pannes fron non-rearit^r and 
alcove 


Ranqej? from non-reader and 
above 


Ranqes 
above 


• :'.:t. 
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Classroon vork 

Srall :iroun lecture - discussion 
Lab v/ork - contrflct rc:thod 
Conferences 

SO 


Classroop v^ork 

Lab v.'ork - cor^tract method 

Conferences 


Sor^e cl 
Lecture 
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BjSt COM MMl*»»i 

Pnn m FxHi-jriiN-icos in •'^o-fiinri 1-1-1. 
Coursi Descrr»tiori : 

Si'ill nroim di-^cusriioni focus inn on tho role of ro=»H1no as n?trt of the 
co-ninication nmcns*;. Hsnf-ral o^l^^ctiv**; aro tn rnise one's ccn- 
scio?jsnass about ths role of rsadini in ono's daily exoeriences and to 
cr.r.plet-i nreparatory rendlnq readin^iss activitias. 



IT.G OC'.l Reading Fundapentals I 2-0-2. 

Courtio Description: 

Pevi.Tw of basic rfiadinrj skills necessary for firm foundation in reading. 
Inc1tidt3S v.'0>'k in basic ohonics, siqht words, vocabulary risvelonnent, 
dictionary traininq and beginning reading skills. 



Pf?" 095 P.eadina Fundanenta " I! 

Course Hescrintion: 

Tnstr'.'ction in readinn skills v/hich h<»1o in achievino skills necessary 
for efficient roadir.'-! of tfjxthooks and oth»r collen^ level material. 
Fr^nhASizes v/ork on yocal iflary, dictionary usaqf*, anrf comrehension 
skills. 



inn 096 »"ey:?loninn r>oadim Skills 2-0-2. 

f'ourr.fl nescriotion: 

Develonrrsnt of readir.i skills and st'.idv habits necessary for efficient 
readinri of collene textbooks. Review of ohonics and dictionary usan^. 
Fnphasizcs vocabulary df»velonrent, conn rehens ion, nreviev/ing and 
techniques for studying. 



non 100 Developing Readi ncr Power 2-0-2. 

Course Pescrintion: 

Enphasize-s ii'nrovenent ?»nd refinerent of rcadinq and study skills 

rocon"rvrv fnr collo-o lr»vel work. Tire is snar.t on imrovini rsadinn 

sneed anr criiustin'i racf? nf readinn for 5if)eclfic reading ta^>kb. 
Oevolopr^nt of individual and personal reading. 
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CO- '-nr. nncrprcTio'is con 



"L" hT^ Ar^olitvl L^arrlrn ^^Icillr. One to Kinht Crodits. 

Course Dcsciption: 

Designed for any Individu'?.! uho v^ants to learn or Imnrove skills In 
one or more of the follov/inq: reading, v/rit1ng» mathematics* problen 
solving, study tQchniques, affective behavior. After a diannostlc 
phase, each student will work through an Individualized progran 
designed to help hin learn or upgrade those skills he needs to be a 
successful college student. 
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KSl COPX AVAILABLE 



1» Very few peonlii ore c/perts in every dirnnsion of reading. There- 
fore, the learnar s*'.nu1ii not he oxpecteri to raster every cornonent 
of tho raicHm nrcc^ss. 

2. Exnarts agree that even tnough the adult is older, the rsadina skills 
he neads to learn are basically the sane as those of a child/ 

3. Teach those skills v;hich v/ill enable the student to better teach 
hirsalf. 

4. The process of reading is conplex and sonewhat sequential. Also 
there are t'^any s'frills which take years to raster. The Staff at 
Parkland has attempted to arrange the sequence of skills to naster in 
such a way as to include these skills which are essential to the 

. student's future success in reading. In selecting this arrangairent, 
the Staff has tried to regain connizant of all of"the Program's ooals 
and viovs in teach inn reading. 
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BESI COM MMUWi 

Relationship of Reading Program at Parkland Colleno to Othfjr 
Local Provjrans, Acencles, Institutions Concerned with Readinq. 

In the Spring of 1974, an araa Right to Read program v/as formed to achieve 
certain objectives pertaining to removing illiteracy. All age levels and 
types of institutions have been invited to participate In the Right to Read 
nrogran. The group menbers are free to select which objectives in literacy 
thsy want to devote thenselves to. 

If this group becomes effective. It should and could serve in a duplicate 
role as a Reading Advisory Cornittee for Parkland's Reading Program, The 
staff believes that such a cormittee is necessary: 

a) to provide a source for Information concerning adult 
reading needs; 

b) to provide feedbaclc concerning the effectiveness of the 
instruction at Parkland; 

c) to pronote good communication about the types of services 
offered through the college; 

d) to coordinate efforts concerning mutual goals and Interests 
so as to best serve the student. 

At this ti.^e the Staff at Parkland has decided not to form a senarate 

advisory coimittee of its ov/n, but Instead to wait to determine the future 

effectiveness of the area Right to Read Council In its duplicate role as 

Advisory Cormittee. 
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staff Inn 



At th" nr^sGnt tiro thf> Parkland Collono Rsading Pro<irafn has two 
full tine Reading Specialists. In any one Senester the pronran hiras 
as nany as ten-twelve part time semester positions. All hiring of staff 
nenbers to v/ork in readinq begins v/ith the Reading full tine staff rem- 
bers. If these inenbers agree that the candidate Is qualified in reading 
as well as In other appropriate areas, they then forward the applicant 
to the next appropriate step. If the candidate Is to teach In the 
Division, the next sten would be the nivision Chalnran, the Dean of 
Instruction and the President. 

If the candidate is to work in the Learning Lab, the next ste?? 
would be Learning Lab Coordinator, the Dean of Instruction and the 
President. 

If thfj candidate is to work 1n a Snecial Program, the next sten 
would be the Special Proqra;n Coordinator, the Division Chairman, the Dean 
of Instruction and the Prf?sident, 
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f-es^'.trrh on*j of tliT aroas in tho Peadinn Pronrain v/htch is in 
m-jed of dttontion. Until recontly, very little Information has been 
available concerninq previous research nrojpcts and/or the results of 
such projects. T' s condition is sopewhat understandable given that 
the college is only in its seventh year of operation. Prior to this 
point, time and energy have been soent developing and imnlementinq the 
P.eadinq Pronratn. 

Hov/ever, one of the goals of the Prograr" is to begin to assinilate 
files containing information on pertinent reading research projects. 
Those files i/ill be available to the staff and part of next year's staff 
meetings vill be spent discussing the Irolications of the research 
materials. 

Another urogram goal related to research is to design and carry out 
research projects of its ovm. The projects will be ained at ansv.'erinn 
fundamental nunstions which face the Staff; e.g.. Is one inothod of 
teaching tho snSR technique more effective than another? What attendance 
policies ssee;-. to produce the best result? etc. 

The Staff hopes to confirm or deny research hypotheses v/hich have 
both local values ana iir.pl ications for the entire field of adult reading. 

Since at this point in the history of adult education in reading 
there are rany possible research questions, the staff v/ill have to esta- 
blish sore priorities in selecting projects. 
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In-Sgrv ice Train ing 



The SUrf anr'jss that continued renov/al and U')gradinn of skills 
is indaecl necessary in the field of readinq in v/orkinq with adults. 
In addition to a refreshinq of those items once learned, there is nuch 
information to be learned, processed, and inteorated into the present 
Pronram. 

The College does have quite a good collection of periodicals and 
hooks related to reading irprovement. In addition to the choices 
offered by the Colleqe, the staff mer^ber has the U of I to select from 
also. 

The Tollo'^e also has a newly create'* Staff Develonnent Proqram 
••/hich serves as a very pov.erful vehicle in in^plenenting In-Service 
v.orkshops. In addition to using the 3taff Developnent Proqram as a v.'av 
of holdinn In-houso staff sa.rinars, it also serves as a reans for 
Lrir.qlng in outsido snealters and consultants. 

r!any of tho Staff r'nnbors are active in local, reqional, and 
national readinn orqanizations and attend these organizational conventions 
on readinn. 
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Prcirar? Revision 



Heedless to say, it ^eers to one's curso that there is always 
a nacd to chai^n^ and reviss. Just as one begins to think every thinq is 
In order and bsnlnninq to amear completed, one discovers several areas 
that need to be changed. 

By hoi diner regular staff reetinqs and by settlnn qoal objectives 
the staff hopes to achieve continuous profjrar revision. Sone of the 
best experiences which lead to an awareness of need for revision are 
the day-to-day experiences vfith students. Hopefully the staff can 
renain energetic, non-defensive, and onen-to-change enough to allow 
these experiences to sink In and lead to needed revisions. 

Hopefully each acader.ic year v/ill beoin with a selection of 2 or 3 
rajor group goals for irprovino and dcvoloning the Readin,, Program, 
each staff r;ri'?her will then hi able to select his ov;n ooals to blend with 
these. 

At the enri of each year then the Staff vlll he provided an onportunity 
to evaluate their oroqross tov/ard their qoals. 
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Ssrvlw. to the HollpnG 




0^ 



Thn Ren.:inn Pro^ran fltteinntinfi to both ext^cA the services 
It off.jrs to tho Conen(? ?.ntl Staff and to extend tha ainoimt of 
advertisinn it does in na'-ini f^aomo wro of the available services. 

At the nrosont tipe, thtj Reading ^rociran v.'ill do a diannostlc 
'Profile on any studant, and vill follovz-ito vith both the student and 
his instructor(s) in snaklnq a decision about romGdiation. 

The staff n'jmbsrs havo r.s^!.e presentations to entire classes on 
various tonics on reading at the request of the instructor. The Heading 
Staff would like to do more of this and needs to jrake these services more 
available to the entire Staff. 

The Reading instructor rould like to be of nore heln in consultinq 
about the selection of textbooks for classroon use. This is an area 
which is in need of further develonrent and advertisenent. 

In the future the ne:ic!inn Staff ",'Oi;ld like to be of nore r.ervica 
to the classrpo"; instructors in helninn th.'^n becnr:e rore avare of hov; 
to teach reading in the content areas. 
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Innovations 



Tho CoMooo hdS bv.V}f! clovotirrj rvjch tiiio ^nd Pmsy to the 



Investirtation of PLATO and Us possible use in instruction. Hccause 
of shortnpa of tir.c and staff, thn Readinq Prooran has had very little 
involvenent with PLATO. I'ov/ever, one of the goals of the Proqran is to 
acquire so.re rel eased tirr-? to investinate the possible uses of PLATO 
for readinn. ^ 

The Staff believes that its recent efforts to develop an on-going 
research file and research orojects of their own vfill lead to pany new 
ideas and Innovations. 

fiore and nore audio-visual materials are beconing available for 
the Staff, recently tho Staff has acnuirod the caranate (slide projector 
and tape ccrrartrient) s^ric^ v/hich opens un r.any nossibilitles for 
individu'ilirinv? instruction ?.nd for paklnq instruction more relevant. 

The Stnff has also becrr.a more facile and skilled at writino their 
o'.;n materials. Several nrojects are nov/ beinn develoned: 



1) Hov to "se the Library; 

2) Hov to Use the Pictionary; 

3) Mow to Teach One's Children to Read Better; etc. 
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Appendix A 

tlistn ^ctlpnjl WateHals and gq u^ p rgnt ^ 

In preparing this section, the author atterpted to Hst those iraterlals 
t^T^ 'yV^J/^'S^^^y Program. Very few of the materials listed 

^dan?frf^n^'^L^^^ as packaged. Aljost all of the materials are iSd f ed and 
adapted In sofpe way to the oarticular student. 

i< The^'f are many materials used In the Reading Prooram which are not 
wiJj^;;n«i!/^^ somewhat Ijiposslble at this time to list all of the materials 
witn consents concerning their use. 

«/*'f*®r^]y projects m underway concerning ntaterlals. First. 
LVa4 I ^^i^^ started where staff members deposit materials and exercises 
oJ^ifJllJ!''*^^!"^??**^^^^?.*'^^!^^- "opefully this will eliminate duolicatlon 
iJs?JI?tion! " ^'^^^ * ^^^^"^ opportunity to coordinate 

Secondly, more teacher made materials are being developed. 

*..Kai,??l i^Jt**^ * compiled which will list all reading 

subskllls followed by an annotated list of materials available for that 
topic. 

The materials are classified under the following headings: 

Reading: Comprehension and Hate Instruction 
Vocabulary Improvement 
Study Skills. 

^^ater1als will be described In the following manner: 
Nar?s of Material 

Parts of material which apply to skill listed (If no Indication of 

n P?r*? ^^^^ entire set of materials aoplies.) 

PuDlisher & Address 

Estimated Cost 

♦♦Reading Level • 

Comments 

♦♦REadlng levels referred to are: 

Level A Estimated 0-3 grade reading level 

Level B Estimated 4-6 grade reading level 

Level C Esti.rated 7-9 grade reading level 

Level 0 Estimated 10+ grade reading level 
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lactics in Reading 1 
Cards 21-44 

Scott, Foresiiian and Co. 
'^00 t. Lake Av>j. 
iilenview. 111. 60025 
^? SIOO. 
Level: C - D 

Conjnents: Kit consists of sat of cards including diagnostic and post tests. 

Cards are geared to specific skill areas in reading coraprehansion. 
Answers are included in kit and are available for studant to check 
his work. However, students so.-netimes need help in interpreting 
answers. 



Tactics in Reading II 
Cards 16-47 

Scoct, Forssmfln and Co. 
200 £. Lake Ave. 
Glenview, ininois 60025 
& SIOO. 

Guide books cost $Ml 
Level: D 

Cofr.:>3rits : Consists of set of cards including Diagnostic and Post-tests. 
Cards are geared to specific skill area in reading. 



Tactics in Reading III 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 
200 £. Lake Ave. 
Clenvicw, Illinois 60026 
Guide Cooks $1.11 
Level: D 

Cofrai.ents: Workbooks providing instruction in higher level comprehension skills 
Includes exercises in Inferential and Affective Comprehension Skills 



SQ3P 

Learning Lab produced 
Level: (8) C - D 

ConuTients: Consists of booklet with accompanying Tape covering 5 study steps- 
Survey, Question, Read, Recite and Review. Needs assistance in 
evaluating responses. 



RFU (Jr. & Sr.) 

Reading for Understanding 

Science Resi^arch Associate, Inc. 

21)9 E. H ie St. 

Chicago* niinols 60611 

Cost: 

Level: A - D 

Coanents: Consists of set of cards aimed at improving inference skills. 

The cards get increasingly more difficultidiagnostic test, but 
no post test. Self -check. 

Coll«a'3 Reading Skills 
Selections frora the black 
Jar^itown Publishers, Inc. 
P.O. Dox 6743 

Providence, Rhode Island 02904 

Cost: 

Level: C 

Conunents: Consist of workbook with readings (for timing) and coinprehension 
questions. Questions are somewhat confusing. Each selection Is 
followed by exercises in word recognition skills. 



Oiniensions: We are Black Kit 
SRA 

Levels A - B 

Comirents: Consist of short stories on Black people, followed by comprehension 
and vocabulary questions. Answers are available. 



SRA Dirnensions in Reading 

Manpower & Natural Resources 

Science Research Associates. Inc. 

259 E. Erie St. 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 

t» $99.00 

Level: Directions: C 

Readings: A-C 
(Reorder #3-9500) B-C 

C-C 

D-D 

E-D 

F-D 

CuiMiiitints: Kit is aimed at providing occupational infonnation at varying levels 
of difficulty. Content is designed more for men. Selections are 
folluv;ed by comprehension questions. Self-check. 



Houghton - Mifflin Actions Series 
Reading Breakthrough Program 



Houghton - Mifflin Co. 
Cost: 

Level: 5-8 (B-C) 

Conirnents: Consiscs of a series of books with stories and accompanying workbooks 
discussing thenie, ideas, gerterally assess comprehension. Strong point 
of series is tho high-lnterast and low vocabulary and more up-to-date 
relevancy of content. 



How to Survive in College 

Tapes 6 & 7 deal with reading particularly 

Teaching Resources, Inc. 

Station Plaza 

Bedford hills. New York 

Level: (8-11) C - D 

Comments: Consist of tapes and accofppanying booklet with quizzes for each tape. 
Tapes discuss different types of reading used in college and also 
teach the SQ5R method. Need assistance In evaluating answers. 



Reader's Digest Skill Builders 
Reader's Digest Services, Inc. 

Pledsantville, New York, 10570 
f $54.00 Level: 2-6 (A-B) 
b» $50.00 Level: 4-10 (B-C) 

Corrants: Consists of graded books with stories and comprehension questions. 
Grade 7-10 books have stronger emphasis on speed. Answer 
booklets are provided for student to check his work; however, 
answers are Incomplete. 



Phase Blue, Too 

Science Research Associate, Inc. 

259 E. Erie St. 

Chicago, Illinois 

Cost: 

Level: D 

Comments: Textbook consisting of readings and follow-up questions. Articles are 
useful for group discussions— que. tions are generally stimulating- 
cov^jr all types of comprehension. 



The Reading Line 
Polaski Co. 
Box 7466 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19101 
(«» S97.50 

Level: 6-8 (B-C) 

ComiTients: Consist of books In the following subject areas: English language 
and literature. Science, Mathematics, Social Studies, Business, 
and Vocational-Technical. There is also a Teachers Guide. Books 
are aimed at helping student Improve his reading in the content 
areas. Books are somewhat difficult for student to stick with on 
his own. Answers available. 



McGraw Hill Basic Study Skills System 

Program for Self Instruction (Blue Books) 

Reading for the Main Idea 

Read ing to Discover Organization 

Rea ding for Significant Facts 

Raading to Understand Sciences' 

i'tcGraw Hill Book Co. 

Manchester Road 

J^anchester, Mississippi 63011 

Comments: Series is only appropriate for student with upper level reading 
skills. Even then books ar-* tedious to go through - demands use 
by a highly motivated sturie t. 
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ital;: YourseK To Injprova Your Xoadiny 



Hsadar's Digost Services, Inc. 
education Division 
Pledsantville, liew York 10570 
Cost: 

Level: C,D 

Consents: Consist of series of four books of progressively higher reading 
levels with provision for Timing and comprehension checks. 



Read i ng at Ef fi ca nt Rates 
McGrlw Hill Bdsic itudy Skills System 
(Blue Books) 
y $3.25 
Level: 0 

CoiTiT^ents: This is one Title in the series. Consists of 1000 word length 

readings which can be timed and includes comprehension questions. 



Skinning and Scanning Improvement , which consists of a series of readings 
and acccnipanylng exercises. 
Publisher 

iMcGravi-Hill Book Company 
Miif 5 Chester Road 

Manchester, Mississippi 63011 
C" $5.50 
Level: D 



Controlled Reading Study Guides, LK, MN 
Educational Developmental Lab, Inc. 
Huntington, New York 
=j $100 

Level: LK - D (11-12* 
m - D (13-14) 

Co^iTents: Consists of written essays with comprehension and vocabulary tests 
which accompany film strips used with the ControHed Reader. 
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CRA Level: > 

Onti«;:dm Roadiiuj Achievement Book 1 - C 

Book 1 - C-D 

Psychotechnics, Inc. Book 3-D 

1900 Hickv/ick Ave. 
GienviQv^, Illtnois 60025 
Ordar from: 

niini A-V Services 

1829 W. Main 

Peorld, Illinois 61605 
CouHiients: Consists of written essays with comprehension and vocabulary tests which 
accompany filmstrips of 3.2, and 1 fixations for use with the 
tachistoscope. 



AVR eye span Trainer Model 10 

Audio-Visual Research 
1509 Eighth St. S. E. \ 
Waseca, Minnesota 56093 
$3.97 

Coiwnents: Consists of plastic hand tach v^hich reveals from 1-5 words phrases. 
Phrases are flashed through an opening controlled by j shutter. 
Goal is for student to Improve his ability to see phrases quickly 
and accurately. 



Purdue Reading Series Levels I & II 

Order from: 

Illini A. V. Ed. Service, Inc. 

1829 W. Main St. 

Peoria, Illinois 61606 
^ L-I $55.00 
L-II $65.00 
Level: 

Corrments: Consists of essays with comprehension and vocabulary questions in books 
v^hich accompany filmstips of 3.2, & 1 fixations to use with the tach- 
istoscope. 



Pnrase Ra<;dinv| Packa'j^ 



Learning Ub Produced 



Cost: 
leve ] : 0 

Comnants: Consists of 5 lessons of exercises, drills etc. through which the 



student works by following a task checklist, acconipanied by taped 
explanations and instructions. Package uses ORA filfiis/rachistoscope, 
college Power Builders, rate materials from HcGraw Hill Basic Stuc|y 
Skills system, hand tachistoscope, and students own reading 
iTjaterials. Materials are designed for student to work in his own 
with lab assistants and conferences with instructors. 



Science: Research Associates, Inc. 
259 f. Erie Street 
Chica<,o, Illinois 60611 
Lev^l: C-D 

Con4;-ents: Consists of cards v/hich include selection at varying levels of 



difficulty. Selections are followed by comprehension and 
vocabulary exercises. We use cards for practice in rate only— 
we do not use exercises following selections. 



SRA Reading Laboratory IV a 
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RATE liiSTRMCTION MACHIHES ^.c 

T.ichistoscoptf 500 1^1113 Siii-.aletor Projector 

Order from: lllirii A-V Education Source, Inc. 
1829 W. Main St. 
Peoria, niinois 61606 

y S325. 



Controlled Reader Jr. 

Educational Developmental Laboratories, Inc. 
Cost: 



SRA Reading Accelerator - Model IV 
Cost: _ 



Eye Span Trainer 
Hand Tachistoscope 
Cost: 
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Tactics 1 in Reading 1 

Cards n-lb 

Case: 

Uviil: C-D 

Co.r-n^ents: Consists of exercises in basic word attack skills. Needs 
assistance in following some of the exercise directions. 
Good as supplementary classroom work. 

Tactics II 
Cards 7-12 
Cost: 

Level: C-0 

Coirjnents: Consists of exercises in word structure as word attack skills. 
Needs assistance. Valuable as supplementary classroom work. 



Phonics: 

« 

Basic Speech Sounds 
Learn iiig Lab Produced 

Cfsj:- *• . 
JO w • 

L^vsl: C (directions) 

CoTjQints: Consists of 5 lessons of materials with accompanying taped 
explanations. Basic review of long, short vowels, degraphs, 
etc. Review of consonant sounds. Meeds instructor assistance. 



Relevance of Sound 

Wastinghousc Learning Press 

20'J0 Hanover St. 

Palo Alto, California 94304 

Cost: 

Level: C-D 

Ccnirents: Kit consists of tapes and booklets going over basic speech 
sounds. Words are difficult— not a lot of exercises where 
student has visual stimulus and relates that to aural stimulus. 
Mostly dictation exercises. 



vc)c:Ar.ij:./M>v 

Context and Dictiondrv 

tactics in Redding I 
Crirds: 4, a & 17-20 
Level: C - D 

CoLunents: Consists^of cards with exercises aimed at improving vocabulary 



Tactics in Reading II 
Cards: 4-6 B, 13-15 
Level: C - D 

Comnents: Consists of cards with exercises aioied at Improving vocabulary 
development. r » u.o.jr 

Vocabulary III 

Science R&search Associate 
259 East Erie St. 
Chicago, Illinois 606: 1 
Cost: 

Level: B-C-D 

Cu:rir;c>nts: Consists of short readings on various subjects and increasing 

difficulty levels with follow-up questions on context, structure, 
phonics, and sornetimes other specialized reading skills. 

H! ^^P^^'*'^ wheel; used to demonstrate word structure. 

tierger - Evans Vocabulary Program 

Tae Coiisnuni cat ions Academy 
Box 541 Dept. 90 
Wilton. Connecticut 06&97 
Cost: $lu4. 
Lev<jl: D 

Cou-nents: ^onsists^of filmstrips. tapes, and workbooks aiirted at vocabulary 



Wordcraft/ 1-2-3 Vocabulary Program 

The Communications Academy 
Box 541 Dept. 90 
Wilton. Connecticut OGi;97 
Cost: $«f9.90 
Level: B-C 

Co;:jn9rit3: Ccndsts of filnstrips, t^pes, and workbooks aimed at vocabulary 
dtvfflopinent. ^ 



o 
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lojd a Frasar fubliahing Company 
San Francisco, Ctrlifornia 

Coraients: CunaiLtG of 6 booklets v/hich have exorcises (Jealiflg with 
basic vowel sounds, iio tapes, so student works without 
afiy sound. 

Snelling lyjO: A Program 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich 
7boo Caldwell Ave. 
Ci-iicago, Illinois 60408 
Cost: $4.00/book 
Level : C-D 

Coniirents: Consists of Diagnostic and Mastery Tests To Spelling drill Type 
lessons dealing with words grouped by spelling consistency. 



Relevance of Sound 

IfliestinghoMse Learning Press 

^OSO Hanover St. 

P-ilo Alto, Cilifornia 943G4 

r . . . 
V -• > u . 

l'iy/<i\: C-0 

Co:T'fr.ants: Consists of tapes and workbooks with both diagnostic and mastery 

tests. Tedious to work throught tapes. Works in basic speech sound?, 



Relevance of Words 

'/.'estinghouse Learning Press 

d'jcO Hanover St. 

Palo Alto, California U4304 

Cost: $175.00 

L#5vel: C-D 

Co.-:Tnients: Consists of tapes and workbooks with both diagnostic and mastery 
tests. Works in spelling by presenting various spelling patterns, 
lodious to work through. 
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STUDY SKILLS 

licw to Survive in Cul It^.ji? 
Tapes 1-3 
Cost: $35.00 
Level: C-U 

Cofflnsnts: Consists of tapas and accompanying booklet with quizzes for 
each tape. Tapes discuss relevant topics pertaining to 
success in college. 



how to Prepare for Essay Exams 
Learning Lab Produced 
Level C-D 

Comments: Tapes and booklets to help student learn how to prepare for 
take essay exams. Needs instructor assistance. 



Organizing and Reporting Skills 
SRA Level B-C 
Cost: $143. 

Co.Tments: Materials are aimed at 
information. 



helping student organize and report 



SQ3R Package 

See coiiiprshension section. 



Ornanizirg anu Keportiny Skills 

Scier»oa Resaarch, Assoc icitti 
ZJ9 L. Lrie St. 
Cnicdtjo, Illinois 60611 
Coit: $143.80 

Corvrents: Consists of work cards in tde fcllovHng areas; form of the 

report, sticKintj to the point, ordar in The Paragraph, Quality 
in the Paragraph, fJotetaking and Outlining and Making an Out! in 



Hock 

-fojjett Publishing Co. 
Follett^€^cation Corp 
1010 W. WashTfi;;tw^^ 
CniciuO. Illinois 63507- 
CvSt: $69.00 ■ 
Level: C- D 

Cormnts: Consists of diagnostic and mastery tests keyed to exercise 
cards which deal with a wide v-irlety of proSlems in 
gra.r;.iar, punctuation, syltax etc. 



tssay Package 
Lidrning Lab Produced 
Level: Directions: C-D 
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